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ADVERTISEMENT. 


7. the following Produftion 1 I not „ upon a 
general Hiſtory of Tythes, nor a particular Defence 


of the juſtice or injuſtice 'of ſome novel claims relative 


| Yhereto ; but chiefly confined myſelf to the conſideration of 
the Arguments adduced by Sir Francis Blake, in his | 


Propoſe for the Abolition of Tythes, and the Reform * 
the Church Revenue. To expoſe the fallacy of his 


"reaſoning, lo combat the confidence of bis afſertions, and 
attempt to eftabliſh the claims of the Church from un- 


Biaſſed juſtice. and fair argumentation, were the principal 
motives that incited me to undertake this Performance. 


Historical evidence and legal autherity I have purpoſely 
omitted: the one might be deemed the reſult of ſuperflition, 


_ the other of partiality. But when afſumptions are adopted 


| as incontrovertible principles, and concluſions drawn a” 
| them to weaken any eftabliſhment, if their | futility can be 


demonſtrated by argument, and their enmity to juſtice by | 
fats, they ought to be deemed not only nugatory and TOs 
but contradictory, falſe, and inconclufrve. Such is the 
attempt ; with what ability it is executed, I ſubmit with 
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Jo 3 here pb "awe" the art 


DO Publication of your Scheme for the total 
5 Abolition of Tythes, and the Reform of the 
Church Revenue. The third Edition is, no doubt, 
_ ſufficient evidence of its favourable reception 
with the Public, who is ever anxious to patronize - 
the wildeſt chimeras, and the moſt improbable 
inconſiſtencies, if they be only ſanctioned by 


the palatable word, Reform. This Has been 


an ignis fatuus to miſlead the credulous, 


from the earlieſt accounts of time, even to 
the preſent day. It favours their humours, 


and accords with their il grounded preju · 


dices, by promiſing a ſpeedy exemption from 


all their burthens, real or imaginary. A 

85 propoſition, however improbable. in. the execu- 

tion, or delüſive in the event, readily finds a 
number of votaries, by indulging their hopes, 


be , and fittering t their W But how far 
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tions, have quadrated with their expectations, 
the hiſtories of paſt ages inform us. Here is a 


leſſon for the credulous, and a warning for the 


precipitate! And though ſome events are in no 


wiſe commenſurate to their cauſes, or anſwerable 
to the original deſigns of their ſanguine pro- 
jectors, having by many unexpected contingen 
cies departed altogether from their primary 
purpoſes; yet from the nature of things, and 


the juſt connection between cauſe and effect, 


1 5 the. fnal ace: of theſe ec Wanne | 


\ \ 


we are warranted to conclude, that every vio- 8 


lent and inconſiderate cauſe, muſt be productive 


of an effect, proportioned to the violence and 


abſurdity, which firſt put it in motion. Ho-] 
far this doctrine may meet with your acqui- 


eſcence, I know not, yet I believe that every 


candid and ingenuous reaſoner, will readiy ; 


admit the truth of the axiom. | 


The violence 24 e a the x mea- 


ſure that you enforce ſo ſtrenuouſly, will appear 
„ d Its. proper colours, when the arguments 
e by Which it is ſupported are candidly con- 
ED (ws Tiered, and their futility "expoſed. As every 
propofition . that can be reduced to a contra- 


_ diftion, 1s abſolutely falſe, ſo- every ſcheme, 


that is founded upon ſpecious, but deceptive . 
arguments, muſt upon refutation be abandoned 
* 


„„ 1 55 by 
: as altogether untenable. "This, 1 5 will 


be the fate of your favourite propoſal, which 
you nurtured with ſo much fondneſs, and 
uſhered into the world with ſo much precipi- 
_ tance; whether diſintereſledly or no, I leave to 
the 05 of your cooler moments, and the 
determination of your unbiaſſed judgment; ee TER 
am not willing to probe that wound, which has 
already given you ſo much uneaſineſs, and thle 
world, ſo curious and plauſible a performance, 5 


as Foun! favourite Pep. „ 


I can readily” e you know that Mbe⸗ : 


alles and invective are no arguments; yet 


you throw them with no ſparing hand upon 
the whole body of the Clergy. Spleen and ill- 


nature are frequently the ebullitions of diſap- 


pointed avarice, which being in poſſeſſion of 
more than enough, views every little compe- 


tency with a jaundiced eye, and maliciouſly 


| : endeavours: to graſp. that competency within 
its devouring vortex. This is a trait that is 


_ ſeldom blended with the character of a worthy 


man. Ayarice and honeſty are ſo incompatible, 
that they never can center in the ſame breaſt. 
Vet I am convinced, it is to this elaſtic ſpring 
alone, that the literary world is indebted for 
your production. When your conduct is viewed 
| damage this e it is ee very Fe- 
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prehenſible; and to brand the Clergy with the | 
odious epithets of avaricious and intereſted, in 
-order to ſcreen yourlelf, is cert 0 Ad dif- * 1 
ingenuous. . 


Take the Clergy, in the e 4 _ 


are undoubtedly as reſpectable, and certainly 


the moſt learned body i in the community. If 
not the moſt uſeful, in the eyes of ſome modern 
reformers, yet even they muſt acknowledge, 


that the benefits reſulting to ſociety, from the 
labours of the Church, are multifarious and 
extenſive; that they pervade every rank and 


ſtation of life, and ſcatter with ſo liberal a hand 
the ſeeds of piety, virtue, and religion, amongſt . 


the opulent, the thoughtleſs, and the gay, as 


well as in the minds of the uneducated and 
unenlightened, that I truſt, neither the artful 


iünſinuations of the hardened Deiſt, nor the 


hackneyed effrontery of the moſt abandoned 


- . Libertine, will ever be able to ohliterate their 


good impreſſions. | „„ 
The ao of the Sls 4 18 . | 


* 


liberal and expenſive, and many years of the 
early part of their lives are paſt in the acquiſi- 


tion of that knowledge by which they are in 


| future to. inſtruct their audience in all the im- 


pee Ants they owe to their Creator, their 5 
| a. igh⸗ 


035 


© We n themſelves. In this view of 


the cafe, would it not be ungenerous and illibe- 
ral, to deprive them of thoſe emoluments, 
which are only equivalent to that time and 


expence, which every Candidate for the Church 


muſt inevitably experience, before he is ca- 
pacitated to enjoy any advantages adequate 
thereto. Thoſe emoluments which have exiſted 
from time immemorial, have received the ve- 
| neatly: ſanction of paſt ages, have been con- 
firmed to the Church by every legal grant, and 


held by the moſt inviolable of all tenures, would 


you, even in the wildeſt paroxiſm of chimerical 
reform, wiſh to ſee ſurreptitiouſly taken away, 
and render that perſon, who ought to be the = 
moſt independent of any man in the community, 
epi on "On whit pi * eee 
N e $3, 


5 You n tithe Pariſh Prieft t to. be 2 4 

5 h and merely neceſſary. This admiſſion 
is not ingenuous, as it ſeems to be extorted. 
Yet. ſappoling it is granted without reluctance, 

why would you deprive him of part of that 

8 right, which he enjoys from neceſſity, and give 


it to a part of the community, for which, there 


is already ſo liberal a fund eſtabliſhed? This 
is without all diſpute adding to a real and a 900 
| erying grievance. 0 ee the renne 3 


effects of which, were hat predicted by many 
of our moſt judicious Pulitictans, and wifeſt 


Legiflators, at its firſt” eſtabliſhment ; and with- - 
out a: timely interference of the ruling powers, 
will in the courſe of a few years, bring ſueh a2 


burthen on the landed and commercial property 


| of this kingdom, as will not only give the final 


check to induſtry, but eyen require that exer- 
tion to emancipate ourſelves, as may probably 


be productive of the moſt fatal conſequences. 
Yet ſo prepoſſeſſed are you with your own 
opinions, and ſo blinded with your prejudices 
_ againſt the Church, that you would ſyrrep- 
titiouſly take, from what even our modern 
Deiſts acknowledge to be the leſſer evil, andi in- 


conſiderately add to which every candid and 
impartial perſon owns to be already the greater, 


The poor ceſs, which has aceumulated to ſo 
enormous a ſum, and is ſtill increaſing With a 
very rapid progreſſion, will ſhortly become a 


more intolerable burthen than even our preſent 


national debt. This grievance, though real and 
alarming, I preſume, you deem neceſſary, as 
well as the Pariſh Prieſt; otherwiſc you conld 


neither have overlooked nor forgotten ſo ma te- 


rial a point, in your flaming rage for reforma- 
tion, and whilſt you ſeem unwilling to allow 


your Pariſh Prieſt to vegetate upon 'a We, 


pittance, you are very deſirous to ! floth, 
| beggary, A and indolence, 


| Before 


* * * 
132 
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| Betone 1 8 apon. an | examination © Wt the 
© ſpans: you have produced for the. eſtabliſh- 
ment of your hypotheſis,” I ſhall beg your at- 
tention to the following: axioms, the juſtneſs of 
Which, I think, no impartial, unprejudiced 
perſen II deny, for if the firſt be granted, 
the ones muſt! cant as an- "inevitable n | 


4. Thor e nina neceary fo fo = 
| the well being of the State. . 


oy 0 That there muſt be perſons to officiate i in | 
| the igen of; this is cn, | 


It - 8 n E © . 3 1 


* 4 


a of this Apr muſt be e he it, 


either from periodical voluntary contributions, 
or. from ſome known and eſtab] iſhed , = 


et apart. for. So ONE. gh 
Theſe axioms, t dependent ada + one o- , 

1 ſeem to me to be ſelf- evident, and are 

conſirmed by the concurring teſtimony of all 


ages, and all countries, whether we trace their : 
progreſs. amongſt the. polite and enlightened 


Greeks, or ane, the unciviized and unin- 5 
formed dodo, . 


— — 2 


— . ³ ˖·˙ů! 1 — — 
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Religion is a geleſtial emanation, imprinted 
in the breaſts of the whole human race by the 
linger of the Divinity. However obſcured -by 
ignorance, or deformed by ſuperſtition; how- 

ever corrupted by avarice, or defamed by in- 
fidelity, ſtill it breaks forth at certain intervals 
with undiminiſhed luſtre, and demonſtrates itſelf 
to be of divine original. Amidſt the idolatry | 
and ſuperſtition of the ancient world, we may, 
without much ſtudy or application, trace the 
over: ruling power of the Divinity, even amidſt 
that confuſed variety of worſhip and adoration, 
the ridiculous devices, and abſurd inventions of 
a prolific imagination, directing the intelligent 
few, and teaching the inconſiderate many, to 
acknowledge that Omnipotency, which at firſt 
called the viſible univerſe into being, and ſtill 
ſupports it by his unremitting Providence. » This 
is a propoſition plainly deducible from hiſtory | 
that cannot be eaſily controverted ; and yet, i 
I am not miſtaken, they allowed their PROS 
5 miniſters an ö maintenance. 5 


175 we take a view of the operations i the : 
human mind, even in its loweſt ſtate of degra- 
dation, when its principal exertions are waſted - 
in the chace, or in the covert devices of the 

nigghtly ſurprize; when revenge is not ſatiated 
With victory, or the conqueſt N 7 
8 f with⸗ 


5 
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Without a total nn in in [this rude 
unpoliſhed ſtate of barbariſm and incivilization,. 
we may perceive the latent traces of an internal 
principle, which frequently prompts them to 
numerous and admirable achievements, to fuch 
acts of religious and enthuſiaſtic heroiſm, as 
almoſt exceed the bounds of credibility. Let 


everi here we find the Pariſh Prieſt often pre-. 


ſiding in their councils, and giving operation 


to a their meaſures; ; and ſhall theſe unin- $ 


ſtructed Indians, by the mere light of nature, 
put a modern Reformer to the blub? The 
alliance between Church and State is ſo ſacred 7 
and inviolate, that few inſtances can be pro- 
duced, where the Property of the former has 


been invaded, and its intereſts betrayed, with- 


dut a manifeſt injury being done to the latter. 
The dependencies and relations of the one and 
the other being ſo minutely inter woven, that 
it certainly requires the niceſt diſcrimination to 
determine how far the ſuperior power may 
invade, or alienate the long eſtabliſhed Tights 


of the inferior, without manifeſtly incurring | 


the imputation of injuſtice. The many dread- 
ful convulſions which have rent aſunder, nay 
even overturned the moſt powerful empires, 
vrhich have riſen to the moſt tremendous 
heights, from very ſmall beginnings, are warn - 


. that 9 in thunder to the inconſiderats 
=” > 


. <A Ia ANG 
— — — — ä — 


=: |. „%% BGF 
Z ovecipitate, who thoughtleſsly adviſe, or 
: haſtily incite others to execute, what may not 


only produce a temporary diſorder, but over- 
whelm thouſands i in inevitable Faden. 


8 The neceſſity 4 religion 3 is 8 and | 
YL ver any religion 1s eſtabliſhed, there muſt 
be miniſters to officiate in the duties of it. If = 
there be any myſteries, or any rites to be . 
performed, they will undoubtedly - be better 
done by perſons who have been duly and legally 
Fl initiated thereto, than by others, who {ſhall 
hardily approach the ſanctuary with unhallowed 
hands, and thus turn every ſacred duty into 
downright mummery and ridiculous oftentation. 
You may ſee enough of this toolery every day < 
in the public fireets, in the fields, and on | _ 
1 the mountains; enough to deter any prudent 
i! HED perſon from contributing in the leaſt to promote |} 
1 /  Tuch proceedings, either by public declarations, 2 
odr latent innuendos. And would vou, in the 
wn warmeſt wiſh of your heart for the public 
N weal, would you ſet thouſands of the eſtabliſhed 
11 Clergy adrift in the world, deprived of tlie 
very means of earning a competence, merely 
to gratify an Utopian ſcheme, or what you 
deem a Reform? I hope, for the ſake of hu- 
manity, you are not ſo obdurate. I likewiſe - 
: Aral you are an n advocate for decency, order, : 
and 
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| alt reality; Taking theſe arme for g 
granted, I 1 you will allow your Pariſh 


Prieſt, as 4 neceſſary branch, an independent 


competency. Independent he undoubtedliy Y 
' ought to be; for if he were to ſubſiſt upon a 
precarious aunuity, dependent on the Caprice 
of any powerful and opulent individual, or on 
the volatile humours of the giddy multitude, 
he muſt unavoidably exhort with the moſt 
_. frigid caution, and reprove the moſt flagrant 
cenormities with very prudential invectives. 


5 Being thus fituated, his faculties circumſcribed, 


and Shy inclinations thwarted, his exhortations 


2 unheeded, aud his reproofs effekt; what 


good to religion or morality could reſult from 


the labours of a perſon, deprived of the very 


means, that would render him Ne rp "a 
Le his labours efficacious | 1 : 


Theſe preliminary obſervitions will, in eat 


LR probability, be deemed by you either unne- 


ceſſary, or altogether nugatory ; yet from their 
connection with the ſubject, and your apparent 
inveteracy to the whole body of the Clergy, 
they may perhaps be uſeful in clearing ſome 
doubtful opinions, and wiping away thoſe il- 
liberal aſperſions, in which you ſo plentifully 
abound, to the diſhonour of common ſenſe, and 
8 6 of humanity. I ſhall now take a 
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curſory ſurvey of the general principles of your 
propoſal, which you undoubtedly deem to be 
fraught with ſo much latent good to the com- 
munity, which for theſe many centuries has 
been ſo paſſive, as to endure the moſt enormous 
grievances, without any exertions, ſave thoſe 
of bigotry and fanaticiſm, to liberate itſelf. 
How happy muſt that people be, who have 
lived to ſee this day, when you. with a ſtring 
of confident. aſſertions, unſupported by argu- 


ments, and unconnected with facts, propoſe to 
emancipate hems from all their burthens 1 


Von ne” cc that your © Gong mould 
< be accompanied with a Nullum Tempus bill, 
< reſpecting the claims of the Church. And 


let that be followed up by another bill, 
« effecting the Abolition in toto, of that hate- 1 


« ful practice of Tything, which has done more 
* harm to the cauſe of religion, than all the 
| th has of the Worl Put: As” + 8 


This is a bold aſſertion, ad can only 3 


| equalled. by the confidence with which it is 


made | -How the acceptance or payment of 
Tythes can be ſo injurious to the cauſe of 
religion, remains to be demonſtrated. Since 
the very ingenious propoſer muſt readily Age - 
knowledge that mere eee unaccompanied : 


by 


630 | 
by: aither arguments or fads are e very unſatis- | 
factory, and never carry one ray of conviction, 
to the Judicious mind. I hope the injury a 
ſerted is no more than one of thoſe chimerical 
reveries, which are the certain ebullitions of 
uadigeſted ſchemes, operating on the deciſions 
of an erring judgment. When a Clergyman 
is. preſented to a living, he immediately enters 


upon a life eſtate of an uncertain value, ſu bject 


to many accidental contingencies, from the 
deſpotiſm of ſome, and the avarice of n | 


Axxious to withold what they ever Pay. with 


reluctance, they readily conclude there can be 

no culpability in the retention of that property, 

Which they determine to be wholly at their own _ 
diſpoſal; and being often abetted in theſe diſ- 
| honeſt practices by their ſuperiors, who. promiſe | 
them a ftrenuous ſupport, they often proceed 

with that obſtinacy, that makes it morally 
impoſſible that the diſpute. can be adjuſted in 
an amicable manner. The diſcovery of theſe 
illicit proceedings, w which the injured incumbent 


_ juſtly views in a degree of criminality, will : 


certainly prompt him to expoſtulate with the 5 
actors and ſupporters of ſuch delinquency, for 5 


"Which peaceable demeanor he probably receives 
a nothing but perſonal abbiſe, and open defiance ; 5 
does it excite any wonder or indignation in you. 


that a perſon thus circumſtanced, ſhould have 
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recourſe to the laws of his country, in order 
to obtain that redreſs which is ſo unjuſtly denied 
him, by the detention of his right, and the for- 
feiture of his property? Muſt he, with all the 
paſſive tameneſs of a menial domeſtic, . remain 
quiet, and behold a partial alienation of tho 
rights, which have been annexed to his incum- 
bency from time immemorial, rather than ap- 
peal to thoſe Jaws which the Legiſlature: has 
wiſely enacted for the puniſhment of de- 
| linquents? In this true ſtate of the ' caſe, 
ſhall he be branded with the opprobrious epi- 
thets of prophane and irreligious, ſhall he be 
accuſed of ſpreading immorality in the world 
merely for defending in a legal proceſs that 
little independence, which the partiality of his 
friends, or his own merit, hath conferred upon 
him; and which he is bound by all the ties 
of bonour and honeſty, to tranſmit unimpaired 
and undilapidated to his ſucceſſors? Such an | 
| accuſation i is as frivolous as it is unfounded. 


& Let every proprictor of land be . tc 
ce purchaſe the Tythes of his Eſtate by a fair 
4 valuation of their worth, at the current price 
'« of the land: not, however, by an actual 
„ payment of the principal ſum, but by ſub- 
_ © jefting his property to the regular diſcharge 
e of intereſt TO: at the rate of four per 
125 dente 8 5 


This 5 | 


e 1 


1 RY 3 PR 4 all Tyihes 
into 2 regular diſcharge of a ſimple, though ; 
| inadequate payment, is very Partial and in- 
tereſted. Self- intereſt and partiality are very. 
prevalent motives, capable of ſtimulating that 
mind, over which they have acquired an arbi- 
trary influence, to actions that deſerve the ſe- 
vereſt reprehenſion. This. irregular innovation, 
that you ſo ſtrenuouſly recommend, would 
undoubtedly be conſentaneous to the wiſhes of 
many wealthy individuals, who are compelled 
by juſtice, by ancient ſuffrage, and by the 
: katate law of the land, to ſupport a part of 
the community, by what they deem a manifeſt 
diminution of their own. annual income. Yet 
there are others, and I hope thoſe not a few, 
who pay in the ſame proportion, yet would 
ſcorn to coaleſee in ſuch violent proceedings, 
where avarice- is the ſtimulant, . and injuſtice 
the end. And though ſuch meafures might 
obtain the ſanction of a legal ordinance, yet if 
the conceſſion were not voluntary, it muſt be 
compulſive, and whatever is compulſive, is the 
direct effect of force, and force will never 
confer a right, either natural or rational. Had 
Fou appropriated the ſurplus, ariſing from uch 
5 regulation. to ſome charitable inſtitution, or or 


given it to the poor ceſs as an additional fund, 


5 by which the lower claſſes of the community | 
T1. ns might 
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ll ide be exempted al the payment of this | 
heavy burthen, there had been ſome merit in 
the propoſal, and much good in the application. 
But to apply this ſurplus to the land, as a fund 
in perpetuity, without ſuch a reſervation, is 
conferring upon the landholders a ſum far 2 : 
conſiderable than they at preſent pay, and 
appropriating to them that property of bs 
they have diſpoſſeſſed the legal owners. But 
. ſuppoſing all Tythes were purchaſed at. a fair 
valuation of their worth, at the current price 
of land, and every eſtate to be ſubjected to the 
diſcharge of intereſt at four per cent. would 
this be any ways equivalent to the preſent N 
payment? and would not the preſent Proprie- :. 
tors be conſiderable loſers, without any probable Ron: mice i 
contingence to reimburſe them? And is it not J 
more than probable, that this final diſcharge ; 
would be payed with more reluctance than even 
the Tythes are? This being already in poſ- 
ſeſſion would be felt more immediately; and 
conſequently deemed a greater grievance than 
that which never being poſſeſſed, can only be 
conceived as an ideal and imaginary loſs. It is 
-- evident, beyond a contradiction, that whoever - 
| repines at a payment, which the law enforces, 
and which payment he never. was in poſſeſſion 
| of: ſhould the law give him poſſeſſion, and 
ji enact 2 regular e that it would. be per- 
| 14 „ „ formed, 
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orie not "only with murmuring and regret; 
but even with malicious CORO An. hk 3 
| mV ORs 4 95 „„ 0 15 40 | 


eg his. regulation to bs hading and 
5 perpetual, if the real circulating ſpecie of this 


kingdom, ſhould fall in value in a proportionate 


degree, to what it has done this laſt. century, 
and every neceſſary of life ſhould riſe in the 
ſame rapid progreſſion, what proportion would 


your preſent four per cent. bear to this un- 
avoidable contingence? Beſides, four per cent. 


is in no wiſe adequate to the preſent yearly 


value; for, in all probability, were the Tythes 


955 actually, ſet to ſale, they would not exceed 


ſeventeen o or eighteen years clear i income, which 


would be a very loſing bargain. to the Incum- 
bent, a8 he would inevitably loſe one third of 
5 he at firſt poſſeſſed. Thus he would 
| become a mere Annuitant upon a very preca- s 
'  rious, income, that muſt. decreaſe every year in 
; proportion to the decreaſe of the value of the 
5 circulating ſpecie ; ; and be reduced, in proceſs 


* 


of time, to vegetate upon x very ſcanty pit- 
tance, if not to a mere dependant on the caprice 
of his auditory... Whereas perſon who enjoys 
an income from the produce of the land, has 
the faireſt opportunity allowed him of ſupport- 
_ his rank and * with dignity, 
We "25 
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as . ſtipend he poſleſſes, Auntubtes in 
due proportion to the actual advance or fall of 
the land, by which he is always enabled to 
meet the market on an equitable footing, in 
all its variety of changes. The eligibility of 

theſe two ſituations is not very difficult to be 
determined. But even admitting the poſſibility 
of ſuch an innovation taking place, and that 
you were actually the original proj jector, would 
it be conſiſtent with the principles of reaſon, 
with the final deciſions of an unbiaſſed judgment, 
or with the impartial concluſions of equity and 

honeſty ? Can you ſuppoſe the praiſe reſult- 
ing from ſuch a propoſition, would be equi- 
valent to the injuſtice you had brought upon 
thouſands, and thouſands who are yet unborn? ? 
Can you imagine the little you would per- 
ſonally acquire would ſufficiently compenſate 


one moment hope that vou are more diſ- 
paſſionate and diſintereſted; and that the day is 
not far diſtant, when you will. be heartily | 
aſhamed of the part you have acted, and of the 
propoſal. which you have given to the world 
With ſuch inconſiderate e precipitancy, when in- 
ſtead of attempting to reduce the eſtabliſhed 
| Clergy to the humiliating ſtate of abject depen- 
An you will generouſly. ſurrender, the 2 0 
pro- 


for ſuch a general devaſtation? 5 Let me or 


1 
property, that you now poſſeſs, to the Chub, 


to which it was originally appropriated, and 
with all the pleaſure of a heartfelt conſciouſneſs, 


applaud Wha a for the nant of Sy action. 

Tou ck bs Joh off all, 08 you Join 
unneceſſary, the other branches of this wide- 
ſpreading tree, and utterly -aboliſh all other 
appointments in the Church Eftabliſhment, fave 


that neceſſary branch the Pariſh Prieſt, and the 


order of Prelates. This is a very awkward 
| exception, and admitted without any con- 
ſiſtency to your general ſcheme, and abſolutely 


contradictory to your own aſſertions in the ſame 
page, where you ſay there is neither uſe, 
der 'of Prelates 
be totally: uſeleſs, and neither beauty, nor profit | 


beauty, nor profit in it. If the o 


attending it, by what ſtrange paradox woul 
you retain it? Pray be conſiſtent with yourſelf, 
and ſhould your propoſal undergo another im- 


preſſion, remember to expunge  fuch abfurd 


cContradictions, as offend by their frequency, 


and diſguſt by: their quaintneſs. Every propo- 
ſition that is ſelf· contradictory, may excite the 
ſneer of ridicule, "but will never operate on the 


unprejudiced determinations of 'the judgment, 


© as to produce conviction. The reader may | 
hen he wont contemn, and in the gene- 
7 ns ee of the integrity of the author, 

ee 8 © will 
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will candidly. conclude. that even abſurditie | 


| 1 2 W e nh 


But is not chin. Going 10 yours direct ; 
bie to every rank in life, to the Peerage 


and Baronetage, as well as to the Clergy? Can 
you advance one ſingle argument for the Abo- 


lition of the different diſtinctions in the Church, 
that will not militate with a double force againſt 


all the higher diſtinguiſhing ranks in life, and 


recoil upon your own head with ſuch perſeve- 
ring fury, that I believe all your ingenuity will 


be found inſufficient to extricate yourſelf from 
the impending. blow. Deſtroy diſtinction, and 
you deſtroy ſubordination, order, and decorum. 
Tf it be abſolutely neceſſary amongſt one claſs of 


mankind; it is in another, for the rule holds 
good through the whole, and is invariably. 0 ; 


in the time paſt, the rinks and the future. 


That a regulation, in 3 of the 1 


Clergy, 18 indiſpenſably neceſſary, J readily 


acknowledge, but that your amputating ſcheme 


is that regulation, I as readily deny. By redu- 
cing the whole body to one ſingle claſs you 


would nearly annihilate all the operative powers 


of the human mind; by being circumſcribed 
within the very narrow limits of a perpetual 
e without 6 a Fee of dens 


Them 


ETD 


| themſelves from the ſhackles of * legal priſon, 
95 without a proſpect that ſucceſſive times would 


add one glimpſe of content to their irkſome 


ſituations, without preſent eaſe, or the means 
hat could produce it, what motive could be 
alledged why men of learning and abilities 
ſhould not then decline entering upon the 
functions of the Church? Deſtroy hope, and 
you deſtroy one of the moſt exquiſite pleaſures 
that can agitate the human breaft : it is this 
paſſion, ' wiſely implanted by the finger of 
Omnipotence, that ſheds the ſoothing ray of 
kind relief; when the heavy gloom of adver- 
lity prefles hard, and poverty waves her iron 
Wand, it is then that hope cheers the Ares 
mind, and often paints, though deluſively, the 
1 5 pleaſing, but ge POOR of a future 
ne OP 
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N the ſame, Why ſhould” they not be placed 

Ce upon a footing of equality i in other reſpects? 

. Can any reaſon be e we 2 e 
6 in this Caſe wy TO 38 


ier renne are . away Beende 


by the plauſibility of appearances, without con- 


| fidering'the conſequences . of them. Howeyer 
| {pecious this nee may look, it is certainly 
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falſe and inconcluſive ; and militates with equal | 


force againſt, every rank in ſociety, There is 


hardly a poſſibility of producing two inſtances 


wherein the duties of the Clergymen are pre- 


ciſely the ſame. And it is eaſily demonſtrated, 
beyond the power of contradiction, that many 


Clergymen perform more duty in one quarter, 


than others in the whole year; and this dif- 
ference neceſſarily ariſing from the populouſneſs 
of the ſeparate pariſhes. Would it in this caſe 
be either juſt or reaſonable, even according to 
your ideas of equity, to allow the one no more 
than the other? And ought not every man's 


income to be proportionate to his labour? This 


I think to be ſo ſelf-evident, and yet ſo oppolite 
to your levelling dere that: OT are 1 apitind 
irreconcilable. e | 

Whatever time and expence any nl 
has conſumed in the acquiſition of any qualifi- 


cation in the early part of his life, which he 
purpoſes to uſe for the benefit of ſociety, he 


ought certainly to he reimburſed, in a propor- 
tionate degree, by the profits reſulting from the 
application, otherwiſe he ſuffers a material in- 
jury by the loſs of his real property. Now it is 
a palpable fact, that the education of ſome 
eee is much more expenſive than that 
of WAG | ; and that e * incurred | 
| from 
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. the hopes of a future” reimburſement; 
Which if he obtain not by the juſt exerciſe 
of his calling, he has an undoubted claim upon 


the beneficence and candour of the public. 


This being the caſe with all the liberal pro- 
feſſions, Why ſhould the Clergy be excepted c 
againſt? Why exempt them from the privileges. 
And why would you de- 
prive them ef thoſe very my. you. would 


of fellow citizens? 


TR to TRY meaneſt mechanic! 5 


SY "37 15 * 


The title of" Bardhet: relies every „ pollellor 


equal in point of dignity, yet how is this dig- 


nity to be ſupported without an equality of 


fortune? Would you be willing, confiſtently 
«A with your own ſcheme, voluntarily to facrifice 


a 2 conſiderable part of your paternal inheritance, 


in order to enable a brother dignitary to hve 
with the ſame ſplendour and magnificence that 
you do? Would 'you' chearfully deprive your 
| preſumptive heir, or any other collateral branch 


bt the family, of his hereditary patrimony, 
5 merely to ay the viſtonary experiment of What 
vou deem 2 2 neceffary Reform? T think not: 
talking and acting are different things. Many 
a curious paradox is fabricated upon paper, 
5 that would be morally impoſſible to be reduced 


to practice. Lay your hand upon your 


and! in the conſciouſneſs of an * integrity, | 
"4 1 fo. apply 
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apply the propoſition to e when: I dare 1 
venture to conclude, you immediately will 


acknowledge that nee have dean: miſcrebly 
wpiſtaken, +: 15 igptige: Hs, Sano ec7- 


«c It ſtrikes I og root ot e z VER, 
2 abuſe which calls, loudly for redreſs. It cuts 
off all hope and expectation of advantage 
e from change of place; ; fo that over whatever 
« diſtrict a Clergyman is appointed to preſide, 


wt 


N 


e There he will {et himſelf 1 1 truſt, con- 


5 Vente 
3 * 


it is wat 995 e at th linie td! antes 


upon the diſcuſſion of the queſtion relative 
to Pluralities, whether they be defenſible 


or not, upon the principles of equity and 


juſtice. Mere negatives may be oppoſed to 
mere aſſirmatives, and be perfectly conſonant 


to your method of reaſoning. But as this 


diſquiſition would lead me into a wider -field 
of controverſy than at preſent I wiſh to enter 
upon, I paſs over this firſt part, not becauſe 


it is untenable, to examine the laſt clauſe we. | 


© 


your: propoſition. . hs yn. att 7 $45: irs. 


£ tion. 5 55 Fg 


* 5 cut off all — 4 


| vintage from change of place, would be not 


: IF; an intolerable, but even an inhuman: pro- 
| . hibition, 


? ” 25 ä 
kibition, and lay the Clergy under: ſuch unſuf- | 


ferable reſtrictions, as would render exiſtence 925 


an actual puniſhment. When a Clergyman is 


Preſented to a living, let the ſituation be where 
it will, whatever inconveniences he may la- 
bour under, whatever difficulties experience; 


he muſt with all the paſſive tameneſs of an 
inanimate ſubſtance, ſet himſelf down con- 


9 


tented; and learn to bear, becauſe there is no 


remedy, the inſults of petulance, and the im- 
pertinence of ſuperiority. He muſt behold; 


with all the apathy of an ancient Stoic, that 
; inexpreſſible happineſs and content, the conſtant 


concomitants on human liberty, which thou - 
ſands of his fellow creatures enjoy without the 


5 leaſt reſtraint, but which he is for ever wag od 
from, by the impaſſable bounds of a parlia | 
| tary ſtatute. Many of the very criminals, 3 


are condemned to the moſt abject ſtate of ſer- 


vitude, have this conſolation amidſt all their 
ſufferings, that at the expiration of an ap- 


pointed term, they ſhall regain that liberty 


which they had deſervedly forfeited by their 
former irregularities. | And ſhall the very cris 
minal experience greater indulgences from the 


ature, than your Pariſſr Prieſt, whom you 


yet deem to be 2 neceſſary branch? To what 
ſcale of exiſtence would you reduce e the Clergy, 
às mere Blanks in * or as mere de- 
e 0 pendents 
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0 
pendents on the benevolence of the e! 
Muſt a man, endowed with all the abilities that 
propitious nature, and a liberal education, can 
beſtow upon him, be deprived of the very at- 
tempt to aggrandize himſelſ and poſterity, and 
lead a life of indigence and poverty, becauſe he 
inherits no property from his parent, and has 
moſt injudiciouſly choſen the Church for his 
profeſſion? And ſhall another, endowed with 
not one mental quality to diſtinguiſh him from 
the common herd, fave being the offspring of 
2 wealthy parent, ſhall he, by the approbation 
of mankind, and the decifions of unbiaſſed rea- 
| fon, exact that ſubmiffion, and demand that 
- obedience which are only due to real merit, and 
dught never to be given to mere pomp and 
magnificence. There is no claſs of men in the 
community, whatever rank they may occupy, 
but would deem themſelves very materially 
ittjured, were they to be ſubject to ſuch re- 
ſtrictive prohibitions. If their induſtry in this 
local ſituation, were inadequate to procure them 
a ſubſiſtence, they are legally deprived of every 
method of redreſs, and muſt ſet themſelves down 
contented, amidſt the horrors of indigen 5 
the unceaſing clamours of want. The date : 
bility of the Clergy ſhould fcreen them from 
. | contempt; and the facrednefs of their function 
: from the? e ſhackles 'of at But 
Ee when 


„% 

when orcs; 2 an in- grounded prejudice, 
from an- over-bearing ignorance, or from the 
tinſel trappings of pageantry or affluence; un- 
dertake to reduce them to a ſtate of degrada- 
tion, it is no more than the ſuffrage of juſtice, 


if ſuch derogatory proceedings be treated with 
chat . and ee n 770 juſtly n | 


0-7 mY is very. conſiſtent with che propenſities 
of human nature, to remove, if poſſible, the 
impending evil, that hangs over our own 
heads, and lay it with a fadden accumulation 
upon thoſe of our. neighbours. Thus the con- 
ſiderable overplus, that you, fo conſcientiouſſy, 
wiſh to purlom from the Church, you confer 

with all the ſpontaneity imaginable,. upon the 
landholders, as a perpetual fund for the relief 
of the poor. That the poor rates are become 
an almoſt inſupportable burthen, is à truth 
that cannot be controverted, and ought with 
all the ſpeed imaginable, though directed by 
caution, to be taken into conſideration by the 
Legiflature; not for the relief of a few in- 
dividuals, but of the whole community. But 
can no other plan be adopted than that which 
propoſes to deprive an uſefal and active part of- 
the public of their juſt and legal emoluments, 
fuor the encouragement of indolence, and the 
ſupport of profligacy.? Though 1 feel for the 
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redſes. af. want, aud the miſeries attendant 
upon poverty and old age; yet it muſt be 


acknowledged, that the impoſtor frequently 
deprives the real object, and induſtry is too 
often a Oy: to Kurer and extravagance. 


That this. 6c + regulation 3 is W . 


„ to the original intention of the donors. For 
* Tythes were firſt granted, in part, for the 
" 6h maintenance of. the Clergy 3 - and in part for 


<« the relief of the poor: ſo that originally the 
« Clergy. were only: the diſtributors of thoſe 
“ alms,” is a poſition that remains for you to 
eſtabliſh, by the production of the original 


charters, or other authentic documents. That 


monaſteries were receptacles for the traveller, 


the ſtranger, and the fatherleſs, is an abſolute 
certainty; but that they were enjained: to ſuch 


a perpetual ſcene of hofpitality, by the expreſs 


injunctions of the original donors, is rather 
dubitable. As ſuch ſtipulations are altogether 
indefinite, by this hoſpitality, and a conſtant 
diſtribution of alms, the firſt donation might 
probably be inadequate to the diſcharge, then 


how could the diſtributors be reſponſible for 


the execution of the truſt repoſed in them? 
| «hat ſome of the original grants, which remain 


to this time, enjoin this diſtribution to the poor, 
is certainly true; but to aſſert that they all 


. | con- 


i 7 2 | * 
5 . 
contain it, is as certainly falſe; But an aſſertion 
that ſupports a favourite' hypotheſis, muſt be 
maintained even at the eee of e ee 


« At lin oth, taking n the fopine- | 
- « els of the Laity, and the debaſement of 
„ their minds by religious fears, they boldly 
* put in their claim to the e as n n 
8 * right divine.” 


The ſupineneſs, or ith 28 yo ought to 

1 termed it, the barbarous ignorance, and 
i impenetrable ſtupidity of the Laity ſome few 
_ centuries ago, cannot with any degree of juſtice 
or propriety be charged upon the Clergy. The 


woeſtern parts of Europe were ſunk in incon- 


ceivable barbariſm and incivilization, in roman- 
tic folly, and ridiculous exhibitions; when everx 
Gentleman was a warrior, and the Peaſant his 

retainer; when literature was held in the ut- 


moſt contempt, and its profeſſors treated with 


ſovereign diſregard : in this ſcene of uncon- 
trouled anarchy ought the Clergy to be branded 
with this inſidious accuſation; and the debaſe- 
ment of the minds of the Laity be unjuſtly 5 
attributed to them? Certainly. not. The ig 
norance of theſe centuries Is. undoubtedly: - 


N reproach to the human mind; but the many 


"yu that n to kat that igno- 
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rance, you have ſpontaneouſly miſtaken or „ 


overlooked. The few ſparks of learning that 
at certain intervals irradiated thaſe dark ages, 
proceeded from the religious houſes 3 and we 
are under inviolable obligations to theſe recluſes, 
for preſerving the ſmall remains of literature 


from ſinking into an ew of obſcurity, and 


the devouring wenn. of a TO and rk 


a5 I 


© > 


% Notwichfiandin g — -contemptuous ſneer, 
. your indignant ſcoffs, at the claim of right 
divine, which continued unconteſted through a 
long fucceflion of ages; and any attempt to de« 
velope its origin; even in the Chriſtian Church, 
muſt be mevitably loſt in the inexplicable mazes 
of antiquity ; ſtill it continues as valid and 
vigorous as though it had never been attacked 
by the ſublimating genius of ſo redoubtable a 
Reformer. The ebullitions of rancour, and the 


miſchievous, though futile, attacks of ill- nature, 


are ſeldom correſpondent with the hopes from 
which they originated, but generally die, and 
ze deſervedly forgotten, with the innozious 
eonfuſion which they at firſt occaſioned. © This, 


1 preſume, nay even prognoſticate, will be the 


certain deſtiny of all «em wth e but "ib 


" Thang 85 
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15 eee you Sui with FRO — in- 
dignation the claim of Tytbes, by right divine, 
the following obſervations may not be unwerthy 
of your notice, although you ſeem to be rather 
mimical to any thing 0 * W 68 | 
| ere n ee ee 


8 the Levitical how is of Soba 1 
thes every part of that law, of which the whole 
is compoſed, is likewiſe of the ſame divine 
original. Therefore Tythes, that is, thoſe kinds 
of produce of the lands appropriated to the 
maintenance of the Clergy, being a diſtinct part, 
and expreſsly enjoined to be paid to the Prieſt» 
| hood for their maintenance, are certainly held 
by their poſſeſſors by right divine. For I cannot 
conceive how you can abſtract a particular part 
from a complete whole, without: doing a ma- 


5 terial injury to that whole from which it is 


tracted ; and let the original of the whole be 
| what: it will, whether human or divine, the 
part abſtracted muſt eee en have the 
ſame. Therefore, if you acknowledge the 
dine Legation of Moſes, you muſt likewiſe 


owledge that the Prieſthood hold- their 


Tyches by the command of the ſame Divinity, 
that deputed and taught this great Legiſlator 
to frame his admirable code of morality. In r 

n chis W is inevitable. 
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The ielaing of common right ſeems particu- 


larly to excite your ſpleen. I do not wonder 


at it. For he who admits of no claims, either 
divine or human, muſt be expected to be a 


little ſplenetic, when he ſpeaks of one that i is 


ſomewhat of a vague and ambiguous inter- 


Pretation. But what has been enjoyed from 


time immemorial, whether by a ſingle indivi- 
dual, or by any claſs of mankind, this conti- 
nued - poſſeſſion, without interruption, | muſt 
undoubtedly conſtitute a legal tenure. There- 


fore, all Tythes, that are held even by this 


tenure of common right, are as much the real 15 
property of your obnoxious Pariſh Prieſt, as 


i he enjoyed them by an immediate grant 
from the Crown, your - fountain of property. 


I think it is to be regretted, that you Happen 


to be the ſport of the preſent age, and 
were not ſent to enlighten our | hemiſphere 
more than a century ago, in the laughing, 
— but licentious, days of Charles the Second, 


in whoſe court, and at whoſe ear, you muſt 


have cut a conſpicuous figure in the memorable 
work of reſumption ; and then the Corporations | 
had not ſuffered alone, for vou, by the ap- 
| plication of your infallible oſtr 
3 ee out more . W lucrative = 


t ums, would 8 
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"That i eee exiſted.” 3 and may 


exiſt among the eſtabliſhed Clergy-« of the 1 prel al 
day, is 2 probable, fact, that cannot eafily be 
Hut w. atever the impoſitions of 


controverted, 5 
former times were, their ſucceſſors in the 


Church cannot with equity, be. reſponſible for 
them; 3. 28, it 1s "unjuſtibable to brand with | 


obloquy any claſs of men merely for following 


the ſame profefſion which their predeceſſors 


followed four. or five centuries. agg, and who, 
for the commiſſion of ſome regularities, amply 
deſerved the ſevereſt .reprehenfion. _ Neither 
- ought. the whole body to be animadverted upon, 


for the ;fooliſh. conduct of. Tome exceptiqnable 5 
. charaQers, , who, are a ſhame to the ſacred Rs 
function, and a reproach to that Miniſtry 7 


which they have ſo impudently and audaci 
aſſumed. The exception of ſome few indivi- 


duals militates nothing againſt the whole body, 
no more than the perverſion of a laudahle 


inſtitution does againſt the inſtitution itſelf; 


and how eaſily the beſt of inſtitutions may be 
perverted to = very worſt of purpoſes, needs 


KI 


g only to be mentioned in order to 
f — For cunning;- hypecri 


„ and temperance, are the exalted, opera: 


dns of the human mind; and when the former f 
1 e are 
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are not duly 1 * the latter, virtue and · 
religion are but feeble barriers to their irreſiſtible 
impetuoſity. This is büt too evident by the 
many notorious inſtances that daily occur; and 
| were it not for the pious adimonitions, and 
friendly remonſtrances, of the officiating Clergy, 
it is difficult to determine how far the evil 


| propenſities of the age might Rimulate | to the 
commiſſion of, i enormities. 580 


This being dem- odftrative, | it is no We 
that even a good man is neceſſitated to have 


„ S# 


recourſe to the laws + &f "bis country for the 

protection of his property, againſt a daring | 
peccability, a vindictive, and perpetual deter- 
mination. to retain what inviolable juſtice gives 
to another. This does not vilify the Miniſters 
of . aged or render the Preachers of Seen 


nour redounds upon u head of the aggreſſor, | 
who facritegioufly withholds, either what he 
himſelf, or his impious progenitor, avariciouſly 


alienated from the lon paar ra Weinen of ; 
the Church. 


I ſhall Why TMY a chiovefict dents to 
any propoſal that may contribute to the relief 
ot POOR” Ip —— the 2885 horrors 

of 


Ss 


of want, and the ghaſtly. throes of 2 never · 

ceaſing poverty. This is pleading the cauſe 
of humanity, by ſmoothing the brow of care, 
and wiping away the trickling tear that gliſtens 
on the pallid cheek of ſorrow. The many 
inſtances. that frequently come under the cog- 
nizance of the leaſt inquiſitive obſerver, where 
maar 2 worthy, virtuqus, and Telpeckabe fa- 
endearing huſband, and indulgent ee from 
a. ſtate. of happineſs, cantent, and plenty, into 
that of unrelenting miſery and want, are really 

afflictive, and move the keeneſt pangs of tender 

ſenſibility. Let us go together for once, and 
take a view of this houſe of mourning. See 
5 there, the fair diſconſolate, pleaſure has. fled 
from her eye, and the roſe bud dies upon her 
Cheek: that cheek where once played the ſmile 
of health, is now a prey to the pinings of ſor- 
row. Laſt. night with tottering ſteps and flow, 
the followed the partner of her early. joys to 
the dank margin of the yawning grave, ſhe faw 
him laid in his long and ſilent /t; a companion 
for the worm : the ſaw the mouldering earth, 

and heard the hollow ſound upon his clay- cold 
breaſt; ſhe ſaw and heard d more; for in the 
ſtruggle to pronounce a. laſt farewel, her grief 
bart wahr wn, and finking nature yielded he 
5 E 2 : 4 e 
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| WE 
the unequal conflict — Now, ſee there, the wi- 
dowed mourner, brooding over her woes; ind 
ſighing upon the retollection of the many happy 

ſcenes that bleſſed her better days, whilſt theſe 
little innocent Prattlers, Weisen ed „„ 
mother's ſorrow, frequently liſp out their wants, 
and enquire for that father who now fleeps 
in his long-enduring tomb. Alive to every 
- anguiſh, and tortufed with the thoughts of 
ſudden and approaching miſery, that may 
deprive her of the means to procure her chil- 
dren a ſubſiſtence, the ſheds the unilleviating 
tear of pity, and vainly attempts to hüfn their 
piteous cries. And are you really Willing 15 

alleviate this diſtreſs? ''T know you are; and 
may every attempt of this nature meet 7 oh 
deſerved ſucceſs; ; 


17 75 2 | I it} 5 7 N 2 5 "> 


bn propoſe to cure the e of 
che Bench of Biſhops, and yet can perform it 
3 0 other method, than by the arbitrary one, 
- of putting an end to tranflations. © Even ad- 
f mitting the pradticability of your ſcheme, that 
makes Went all equal in reſpect of emolument, 
ho many cauſes may conſpire to form the wiſh 
| for a change of ſituation, or render the prefent 


very irkſome and difagreeable? Is there nothing 


; nn and — * ſuch a reſtri iftion 1 
that 
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15 that Umits 4 {ror to à certain local dtuatiön, 
Without 4 poſſibility of redreſs, but by fatriticing 
thofe advantages, which his education,” and 
diſtinguiſhed office entitle him to? Any Re- 
form had much better be cruſhed in the embrie, 
That cannot be put in execution,” without vio- 
: lently depriving one ſingle individual 'of thoſe 
oe LvalaabIe privil eges which he enjoys as his 
birth right, and which he cannot forfeit but 
by a tranſgreſſion of the eſtabliſhed polity of 
' his country. This doctrine ſeems oppoſite to 
hh political creed, yet it is the boaſt of every 
ngliſhman We 1 FT, 5 "will be ol long 
ark” 10-9) 1.0 TR <a BF 
0 In order Al ere to boch the yet o 
this neceſfary Reform, let the Ladies be en- 
& liſted on our ſide, by giving them the title 
. and nds; wer TERRI © e ROTARY 
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This eotapliment" to he fair nn of the 


| N ſo ſpecious ànd 0 plauſible, is a 


_ downright inſult to their underſte ndings. After 
fo' material an injury done to their huſbands, 
by 2 deprivation” of the greateſt part of their 
property, you Propoſe to eñlliſt the wives titidtr 
| eee dy holding out the tinſel trap- 
* . and 9 05 as enn 
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dignity, after you have furreptitiauſly. pilfered 


3 — 2 — — — — 2 — — — 


( | 3 | ' 
compenſation for an nn loſs. Whatever 
the intoxicating powers of flattery may accom- 


pliſh, when properly directed againſt ignorance | 
and ambition, may be difficult to determine; 


. but certainly there is no ſmall degree of aſly- 


rance, if not effrontery, in propoſing ſuch an 


inſult to the intellectual faculties of ſo amiable 


a part of ſociety, as to ſuppoſe them perfectly 
ſatisfied with the mere exterior of rank and 


tbe very means that could render this rank 
and dignity honourable and truly reſpectable. 


The propoſal is ſpecious, but really ridiculaus 


and inſulting. Though you ſeem to haye a 


very degrading opinion of the intellectual 
powers of the fair ſex, and place them in the 


humiliating rank of children, who are pleaſed 
with the mere. tinkling of baubles, for which 


they owe you many obligations; yet you are 


compelled to acknowledge that they are ne- 


eſſary to {ſmooth the way to this Reform. 
This acknowledgement, if not extorted, and. 


given with reluctance, ſeems rather contra- 
dictory to the main tenure of the propoſition, 
which ſuppoſes them ſuch weak and ſimple 
Beings, as to be diverted with the airy ſound 


Mis on ha mt name, yet e tang rr de- 


„„ 
their hectic to this chimerical Kefotinl 
There is certainly ſome ſolidity of underſtanding, 
and ſome power of penetration among the 
Bench of Biſhops, that could not be ſo eafily 
prevailed upon, as to reſt contented under ſuch 
2 regulation, gulled and duped by the artlefs 
pleaſantries of their newly dignified Ladies. B 
ſuch a ſuppoſition, and it is evidently "yours 


from the context, you place both their intel. 
lectual capacities i in A 5 8 humble ſcale. | t * 


5 *2 + £5 


=: The advantages! chat will acertie 60 Ws. 
* ſtate, to the cauſe of religien, and the pence 
“ of ſociety, by the Abolition of Tn 0 
c the independence of the Biſlicps, are a8 
problematical, as the wildeſt reveries of any 
viſionary can conceive them to he. What ad- 
vantages can actually reſult to the ſtate, when 
you annex the overplus of the Revenues of the 
Church, to the Land, to relieve thoſe who are 
already the beſt enabled to ſupport the burthen? 
Will the addition of real eſtate to a few. opulent 
individuals, confer any real advantages to the 
community at large? Mere paradox: for it 
an acknowledged fact, that the more landholders 
there are in any ſociety; and their propert 
by gularly parcelled out te laborious 'tenatits, 15 of 
much more real utility, than when that property 
» in . of a ny ARE. "IP vider 
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dence without Jour lüberality. It 


Bench, after 88 _ W ee that” 


+ 40 44 


you extend the diſtribution, the farther you 5 
_ diffuſe the benefits accruing from induſtry, and 
ſpread its concomitants, wealth, and peace, 


among all ranks of ſociety. How the cauſe, of 
religion is impeded, and its beneficial. effects 
fruſtrated, by the preſent government of the 
Church, i is rather difficult to be conceived ;. as 

the revenues. ariſe, principally from thoſe, whoſe 


patrimony or: afluence enables them to bear it, 
whilſt the induſtrious poor may almoſt, plead, 2 


total exemption. The diſagreeable contentions 


that ſometimes ariſe, relative to the payment of 
Pythes, frequently originate with the Land- 
holder, and not withethe Tenant. who only 
moves mechanically by the covert operations of 


the former, prompting him to retain what the 
laws of his country have repeatedly decided to 
be the property of- another. Thus ſtimulated 
by ambition, and excited by avatice, it would 


be very impolitic to entruſt thoſe with, the ſole 
payment, who already ſee a; part paid with 


ſo much reluctance, though it never were in 


their poſſeſſion, and Kam. Mas oe | 
property. XOBRTRY Stall e M ee 
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45 The Biſkaps can already, boaſt of an Wage . 
0! id. have 


been candid and ingenugus to have, aſſigpe 8 
Four reaſons for retaining the Right Reverenc 


* 


-X 41 | ) 


i. a other rs: fave the Pariſh Prieſt, are 
totally unneceſſary. The chaſm, that would 
be left, after lopping off all the intermediate 
branches, could produce no real good, and 
might much poſitive evil; as a juſt gradation, - 
in the government of the Church, may probably 
be as neceſſary as either in the political, the 
moral, or the natural world. The Church; 
being one of the three eſtates of the realm, 
requires as much order, regularity, and ſub- 
ordination, as are conſiſtent to ſupport its au- 
. vigour, and duration, in a juſt degree 
with its other collateral branches, that You are 
ft Rremous to 2ggrandize. OR | 


w- 


It is mas ojefpertats: even. to wiſh that 
you might have all good men on your ſide; for 
what good man would voluntarily ſubſcribe; to 
the performance of injuſtice, and probably to 
his own immediate loſs, the injury of his 
friends, and the forfeiture of his rank and 
reſpectability which he already holds in ſociety. 
This would be a facrifice of true patriotiſm, and 
worthy & the utmoſt political neceſſity; but 
ſince no ſuch neceſſity exiſts, you ought' to 
| have prefaced your propoſal, with a ſpontaneous 
reſi gnation of thoſe.ſpoils of the Church, . which 
you at preſent retain, and to which, as a Lay- 


_ you can NOS no * claim. As * 


( 


were originally granted for the maintenance of 
the Clergy, and theſe Tythes having been 


alienated by an arbitrary ſtretch of authority, 


natural juſtice demands that they ought to be 


ſurrendered to the original proprietors, from 
whom they were /o ſurreptitiouſiy taken. But 


to be capable of this detention, to exact the 
payment of the utmoſt farthing in the collection, 
and then to withhold the little pittance that 
your Pariſh Prieſt enjoys, neither adds to your 


ener nor e your humanity. 4 


'In your poſtſcript, you apprehend Dr Watſon 


to be miſtaken in his calculation of the revenues 


of the Church. It is no part of the character 


of the learned Biſhop to take things upon truſt. 
His judgment is accurate, and his integrity un- 


impeached; he is every way qualified for ſo 


complicated an inveſtigation, and from his 


ſituation in life enabled to make thoſe reſearches 


- Which are abſolutely neceſſary to form an adequate 


idea upon fo complex a ſubject. Your ſuppo- 
ſition that his calculations are neither accurate 
nor recent, is paying no compliment to his 
underſtanding, however you may affect to do 
ſo. His Letter to the Archbiſhop of Canter. 
bury being upon ſo important a ſubje as the 


Reform of the Church Revenue, he would be 


your cautious in n a temerarious value to 


„ 


the ; 


% 


the preſent income, which might be contre 
verted by other calculators equally expert, and 
contribute to invalidate his whole ſcheme. He 


. Calculates the preſent revenue to be one million 


and a half; but upon what data do you calcu- 
late it to be two millions and a half. The 
learned Biſhop muſt be ſuppoſed to know the-. 
improvements in the parts of his nativity, and to 
e his Coniuns Fee thereto. 


The dan e which you boldly bw, That 
the Crown is the fountain of all property, I 
hope will be controverted by every Engliſhman, ' 
who is a friend to his country, and the preſent ' 
conſtitution. Such doctrine may be very well 
calculated for the meridian of Paris, Madrid, 
or Conſtantinople, where the very freedom of 
ſpeech on political diſcuſſions is abſolutely for- 
bid, and the only road to preferment is by 
abject flattery, and baſe compliance; but a 
Briton, who prides himſelf upon his liberty, his 
property, and his birthright, ought to bluſh at 


the very ſuppoſition of ſuch a concluſion ; and 


not confidently to publith it as his political 
creed. That the King, as executive part of the 
Legiſlative body, is abſolutely neceſſary in our 
mixed government, I readily acknowledge; but 
that he is the fountain of all the property in 
the kingdom, I as readily deny. The incon- 
N IS > 9 ttrollable 
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trollable. admiſſion of this axiom . render 
the Britiſh Monarch as abſolute as any Prince 
in Europe, and never reſponſible to the great 
body of the people for any arbitrary and op- 
preſſive meaſures, which either his own caprice, 
or the unwarrantable deſpotiſm of a favourite 
Miniſter, might dictate. The people may com- 


plain, but before what tribunal ſhall they 2 
| their cauſe ? | 8 


bo 


* There are three principal powers in the 
ſtate, with a variety of others ſubordinate to 
them. The power of the people, the power of 
the conſtitution, and the power of the law. 
The people muſt evidently be the firſt power, 
for without the people there could be neither 
conſtitution nor law. The conſtitution is that 
compact or agreement, originally entered into 

between the governors and the governed, when 
the people made a voluntary ſurrender of part 
of their liberty and property, for the ſake of 
internal quiet, and to repel external violence, 
and thus came under the legal denomination of 
ſubjects. The law is that power which origi- 
nates from, or is the immediate conſequence 
of the other two; and i is indiſpenſably neceſſary 


"i | 8 for 
5 See the Tart of 7 Abingdon's $ Letter to Pamund Burke, Ely. | 
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for the equal diſtribution of Juſtice; a curb to 
the ambitious, , and a reſtraint to the oppreſſor. 
The crown, therefore, being only a ſubordinate © 
power, and poſſeſſing nothing beyond a dele- 
gated authority, ſubject to the law, and. reſ- 
ponſible for any illegal and arbitrary proceed- 
ings, can never reaſonably be deemed the foun- 
tain of all property. The parliament, in which 
is veſted the legiſlative power, is certainly equi- 
valent to the crown, in which is veſted only 
the power of execution, or giving effect to 
what the former has already approved of; and 
cannot legally act, in one ſingle inſtance; When 
ſeparated from, or in direct oppoſition to, the. 
other collateral power. This poſition is irre- 


— fragable, though political neceſſity may ſome- 


times plead an excuſe for an illegal tranſgreſſion, 5 
and too fatal experience teaches us, how diffi- 
cult and dangerous it is to overſtep thoſe juſt 


bounds, which reaſon and juſtice have ſet up 5 


as the final bars to eee 8 81 the terror of 
* way. 1 | 


In tracing our 1 confiltution. 1 to its 
original; it wonld be injudicious, nay even 
yenal, to ſtop at the conqueſt, an æra which 
every Engliſhman ought always to view with 
a jealous eye, when liberty was trampled. on, 
and Fee e ſeized; when 


every | 
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every tie, both facred and moral, was held 


in defiance ; when every duty bowed before 
tyrannic axprefios „and the whole body of the 
people reduced to the moſt ſervile ſtate of 


vaſſalage; yet this is the memorable æra from 
which you date the Crown tobe the fountain 
of property ; which power it has unalterably 
retained even to this day. Did you never read 
of ſuch a record as Magna | Charta 1 


In 7 a vetrolpett of 3 in viewing 
our venerable anceſtors in their woods, and in 
their foreſts, when war was their profeſſion, 
and their whole ſubſiſtence the produce of the 
chace, when no diſtin property was claimed, 
but a community of goods was enjoyed; when 
the land was uncultivated, nay even undivided, 


and its produce both little and precarious, 
| where was the Crown, your fountain of pro- 


perty ? Let even in this rade and un civilized 


4 bon kindred tt of our 8 
conſtitution, the envy and admiration of man- 


kind; theſe by a regular progreſs have kept an 


eqial pace, with the improvements in literature 
and government, and have gradually riſen to 
the glorious excellence in which we now, and 
have long enjoyed them, and may. their du- 
ration be coeval with the wreck of time. 


Hoa 5 eee = 


AE 


That the crown is not . 8 of pro- 


Sh at is a Poſition perfectly confentaneous to 


the general opinion of mankind, from the many 5 
ſtruggles for liberty, the many attempts to 


| ſhake off the yoke of oppreſſion, and the un- 


ceaſing murmur of depreſſed nature over the 
greateſt part of the globe. It is unnatural, and 
contradictory to common ſenſe, even to ſuppoſe 
that millions of people were created to be the 
mere ſport of a ſingle individual, endowed with 
no ſuperior qualities, and who has no better 
claim to this exalted ſituation than that his 
father enjoyed it before him. The firſt man 
who ſtuck a pole in the earth, and ſaid, this is 
my property, ought to have been compelled by 
the united force of his companions, to have 
totally relinquiſhed his arbitrary claim; or to 
have been purſued by them, as the ſavage lion 
of the foreſt, for his nightly depredations on 
their inoffenfive flocks, till he had been exter- 5 
| minated as an n offence to the human moe. 


| The crown hath 8 OE A ſubordinate power, 

and enjoying a delegated authority, and that 

authority delegated by the people, the only 

original proprietors of all property, it is impro- | 

bable that they, out of an inconfiderate love for 
monarchy, would alienate for ever all their 

Wh | rights, | 


i 
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a Then 


"ian. privileges, and. properties, and become 
mere dependents upon its benevolence for their | 
' happineſs and . welfare. . The happineſs. and wel-. 
fare of a people, when totally dependent upon 
the will of the Monarch, are very unſtable and 
precarious, liable to innumerable obſtacles, and 
obnoxious to all the, whimſical verſatility of 
over- hearing deſpotiſm. This unnatural vaſſal- 
age, into which almoſt the whole human race 
have voluntarily plunged, deſerves to be perpe- 
tuated, ſince by neglecting the means of eman- 
cipation, which they every hour enjoy, they. 
tamely ſubmit to the yoke, and willingly drag 
that chain which the very brute of the foreſt 
ſubmits to with the utmoſt impatience.: Forti- 
tude-is a virtue, but never ſo praiſe-worthy as 
in a reſolute e rg "manly a e OM 5 
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That the tan 7 is oy the e of pro- 
perty, I contend - upon every. principle, :. whe- 
ther it enjoys its power by delegation or by 

- conqueſt. When a man, ſtimulated by ambition, 
wiſhes to trample upon the unalienable rights 
of his fellow creatures, and actually accompliſhes | 
that wiſh by an arbitrary exertion-of power, in 
ſubjugating his equals, and reducing them to a 
ſtate of ſervitude; even this caſe, ſuppoſes a 
prior right in the people, of which being diſ· 
. n.. * are complies; however reluc- 
| „ tantly, 


0 # 
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early to ſubmit to the will of a tyrant. This 
being continued for a ſeries of ages, it may in 
ſome caſes be very hazardous to call that power 
n queſtion, by which ſuch an unlimited autho- 
rity was at firſt eſtabliſhed. But conqueſt con- 


fers no natural right: if it did, any man who 


was ſtronger than his neighbour may deprive 
him of his property, nay even his liberty, and 
his life, and plead for his unwarrantable pro- 
cedure, the ſtupid privilege of power. The one 
only acts upon a leſſer, the other on a larger 
eng ; Nee are we om, Rom yearn 


That « the church has no bent title to 
% Tythes, is a poſition that may be contro- 
verted, and probably overturned. If religion 
be actually neceſſary for the welfare of the eom- 
munity, which is 2 fact that cannot, with any 
probability of argument, be denied, this reli- 
gion muſt be inſtituted, and grafted with the 
firſt principles of the government of which it 
is ſo eſſential a part. Wherefore this religion 
being coeval with the government, and really 

eſſential to its exiſtence, it is as abſalutely ne- 
eeſſary that the officiating miniſters of this reli - 
gion have a competency for their ſupport, as 
thoſe who are immediately employed in the 
buſineſs of the ſtate Prier to this original con 65 

enen Wb! are ſu poſ 8 to vs upon an ctialty. 
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180 this Werde ſo much is granted by che = 
whole body of the people, for the ſupport of 
the government, and fo. much for the ſupport 
of the Church; by which grant it has un- 
doubtedly an inherent title to what is granted, 


A — 


15 ll 4 whether it be in land, or in the annual produce 


of land, and ought to enjoy it without any 
diminution, either from avarice, or unbounded 
| authority. This compact is coeval, if not pri- 
mæval, with the nt you” n! of : 


property. 


„ « The pullaſions _ tlie ee are 4 | 
4 from the bounty of others, the donors are 

e therefore: more A the nt" | 

. | 


"= Ant this 3 


tor 


bi; your: bee 5 
hypotheſis, of the Crown being the fountain of 


equal force, muſt conſequently deſtroy each 
other. There can no more be two original 
fountains of property, than there can be two 
firſt neceffary cauſes: the idea is not only con- 
tradictory, but really abſurd. If the Crown be 
the fountain of property, and the ſubjects 
nothing more than dependents upon its bounty, 
4 whatever. property ĩt grants, may in time revert 
to it again; ſo all ſecondary privileges that are 
| conferred. N thoſe e enjoy the firſt en.. 15 
ET 4 * 


| | 
[| „ property? Theſe two aſſertions, acting with an 


4 5 


can never Wadi de that authority, which: is 


be poſſeſſed by the firſt power. Therefore thoſe 


| donors are only ſecondary: agents, ſubordinate 


: to the firſt x power, reſponſible | for all alienations, 


and can never enjoy that authority you here 
aſcribe to them. This: afſertion i is con r. lictory, 
: Cy falſe. - , 


IR PY he: more .pondane,. a8 vou u manifeſtly 
acknowledge, to. Amit the Jas: but ſafe and 


imaginary evils, of: 05 uſe: is your propoſal, | 
and with what view did you publiſh it? One 
part of it runs diametrically contradictory to the 
other; and the moſt palpable confuſion pervades 
the whole. Where there is a chain of propg- 

-fitions derived from ſome given data, and every 


[ſucceeding propoſition plainiy deducible from 
the firſt, where the whole is connected hy the 
moſt obvious ſimplicity, and regular coherence, 
it is plainly calculated to produce conviction, 
and lead the enquiring mind through every 
intricacy of inveſtigation, that "un nature of oy 
: Tulfes way require. e 2H een 


8 


But in a plan oft Reform, 3 one part of 


EY paragraph contradicts another, and the Whole 
is compoſed. of the moſt difcordant. materials, at 
, en aug themſelves, . Without a poſſi- 
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bility of reconciliation, can any real good reſult | 


from ſuch a chaotic maſs? Impoſſible. Con- 


ſiſteney is abſolutely more neceſſary than argu- 
mentation, for the former may give ſome plau- 


| bility to à bad cauſe, when all the ſophiſtry of 
the latter may be detected by a very little at- 
tention. I confeſs I admire your wiſdom in 
_ propoſing to wait the operations of time; they 
will perform more, and to more purpoſe, than 


all the chimerical ſchemes that ever entered the 


| head of any paradoxical projector... The opera- 
tions of time are ſlow, yet certain, producing 


events in that order and regularity, as juſtly 


excite our wonder and aſtoniſhment 5 but the 
operations of the human mind, when prompted 
by paſſion, and directed by prejudice, burſt 


forth in ſuch convulſions, and glaring eccen - 


tricities, as raiſe the pangs of ſenſibility, hw. 


THE een, fighs of Rene contempt. ; 


It remains with you, therefore; my * 
e rend Friends, to ſhew your right. Prove 


0 « your poſſeſſion. Make it appear that you 
have done ſo, and I will anſwer for it there is 
* no Layman amongſt us, who has either ho- 


es neſty or common. ſenſe that, eta me 
ih alan? 5 


The challenge, though Ungapchg, is er i in- 
Lal The right is N demonſtrated, 


1 
as; it will be no difficult matter to prove the 


poſſeſſionæ, from à variety of inſtances, wherein 
that poſſeſſion which has received the venerable 
ſanction of paſt ages, has not only been openly 
diſputed; - but even violently and illegally pro- 
| Hibited by perſons who would take it as an irre- 
parable injury, were you to call either their 


wont or « common ſenſe in queſtion,” 


That the husch Kos beet in palleſon off 
property ſince the time of the Reformation, 
and which it has now loſt, is i fact that cannot 
eaſily be controverted, and requires neither ar- 
gument nor authority to eſtabliſh it. A variety 
of cauſes, both political and civil, has conſpired 
1 to alienate: ry | ade ed kita ale e it into the 
5 99 5 a TT , 
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895 * There. is 4 certain Semen in the Coat of Northern 
2 and one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the Peace, who has for 
a number of years perſonally withheld, and by his authority 
prohibited, ſeveral ſpecies - of Tythes, that had long been ac- 
.cuſtomed to be paid to the Vicar of his Pariſh: As this aſſertion 
may be deemed vague and unſatisfaQory,'I'ſhall enumerate ſome. 
- particulars that put it beyond a doubt. In his vicinity there is a 
little village, moſtly his own property, and chiefly inhabited by 

fiſhermen. From time immemorial every boat belonging to this 

7 village; and employed in the fiſhery, paid Tythe every tide it 
failed; but of late, this worthy Magiſtrate, by his inſinuations 
and authority hath prevented the payment totally, as not a ſingle 
perſon in the village, at preſent, pays Tythes of fiſhy though 
there are ane r who 1 to ogy _ Nr ma _ 2 
e ee 8 8 85 ; 
+ | DS 


„ „ 
hands of the Laity, the: recovery of which has 
been the ſource of ſo much litigation. But 
even you muſt acknowledge, that had any part 
of your paternal inheritance been unjuſtly alie- 
nated by ſome of your progenitors, you would 
not have heſitated to have made a formal clan; 
and upon . a6 of immediate reſtoration, 
would have com nmenced a ho: proceſs > the 
DS. re- 


„ * 
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I ſhall adduce another — in the; perſon 
of this enlightened Magiſtrate 2. A few years ago he let a conf 
derable part of his eſtate to a certain tenant. The tenant, by + 

experience, found the land was very well calculated for the pro- 
duction of rape. Accordingly he ſowed a certain portion of his 
farm with this article, and reapęd a very plentiful crop. This 
Gentleman's Eftate paid a ſmall modus for hay and graſs. The 
Vicar calling one day accidentally upon this Gentleman, he told 
him, in the courſe of their converſation, that he would then pay 
him the modus if he would fign the receipt, which he produced, 
and which he had wrote for the-purpoſe. The Vicar ſuſpecting 
no colluſion inadvertently ſigned the receipt without reading it. 
Some time after, being in diſcourſe with the Juſtice,” he told him 
he expected the Tythe of the rape, when he was immediately 
informed that he had already ſigned away his right, for the rape 
Has included in the receipt for hay and graſs. Amazed at this 
information, the Viear demanded a fight: of the receipt, which 
vas peremptorily denied him. Some neighbouring Gentlemen 
ſaw the receipt, when this upright Magiſtrate had, with an au- 
dacity unparalleled, inſerted, for hay, graſs, and rape, as uſual; 
though it is an unconteſted fact, that that land had produced no 
. - erops of rape, ſince he came to the eſtate. He yet denies the 
claim, and publicly boaſts of the deception. Theſe are both 
facts, and well known for their notoriety. If they be falſely or 
miſtakenly miſrepreſented, let the Gentleman here alluded to, 


come forth, and juſtify AE on the e as of x 
or common ſenſe. 


3 


mould be extended to you? A change of caſes 


— 


1 wr and thoughtdeſ n nee, 


ö own. And would you be ſo unjuſt, or fo un: 


which you deem abſolutely neceſſary for your 
_ own welfare? Or what particular privilege can 


duced in ſupport of any propoſition whatſoever. 


ſerves to irritate, and often miſlead the partial 


inexhauſtible. Thus it ſeldom happens, that 
ceeither philoſophy or religion, nay even in com- 


it to a paſſive compliance, whenever it conceives 
itſelf to lye under wrong or depreſſion. To this 
ſource, the depreſſion of the human mind, we 
are chiefly indebted for the many illuſtrious 
actions and productions that add a never- fading 
glory to antiquity; and crown ſome æras of 


taſk to diveſt the human mind of its keeneſt 


TH), 


ricovery': ok what you knew to be hv 


reaſonable, as to deny that redreſs to another, 


you plead, that to honourable an exemption | 


and circumſtances frequently carries more con: 
viction than all the arguments that can be ad- 


For when intereſt blinds the underſtanding, and 
prejudice warps the judgment, argument only 


into the inextricable mazes of confirmed ſtupi- 


5 } 
The Hana mind bas, 2 .peentiar pleaſure it in 
e its powers are various, and its exertions 


bination, have that influence over it as to allure 


modern times with immortality. It is no eaſy 


ſen- 


( 56 I 
ſenſibilities, and render it a mere paſlive. fab- 
ſtance ; for whenever it ſuppoſes an injury, or 
actually feels a depreſſion, it immedi tely forms 
an attempt to liberate itſelf, and ſhake off that 


poke which injuſtice or oppreſſion hath conſpired 
to lay upon it. And would you diveſt, your 


Pariſn Prieſt of thoſe very feelings which are com- 
mon to humanity, by rendering him even inſen- 


ſible to wrong? Have not moſt of the actions 


that have been litigated been inſtituted upon 
authentic documents, which eſtabliſh it beyond 
2 doubt that many of the modern claims are 
not novel? And is it not evident from hence, 
what js now claimed has been ſurreptitiou/ly pil- 
fered from the Church? The very payment of 
thoſe Tythes i in many parts of England, where 
they always were paid, and never controverted, 
is a ſubſtantial proof that in other parts they 
have at certain times been purloined, and are at 
preſent as ſtrenuouſly denied. Therefore it is 
no more than common juſtice for a Clergyman, 
wherever ſuch documents or proofs are extant, 


to attempt a recovery of what his predeceffors on. 


have been unjuſtifiably deprived. If he have the 
means he certainly incurs a degree of eriminality 


in tamely ſubmitting to an injuſtice. The" owes 
it to an 1 en it 1 ee 


— 
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&« 70 6 reclii'all that part of Tythe x prop 


& which i is now in'the hands' of the Laity, * 18 fs 5 
determination that can never enter into the 
thoughts of any man, or body of men; us . 


it muff be confeſſed that they hold 30 'by 
very ſtrange tenure. As Tythes were originally 


granted for the maintenance of the Clergy "oy 
what perverſion, or conſtruction of this rant : 
can the Laity be ſaid to be entitled to them? 
The Clergy were to earn the poſſeſſion by the 
performance of the functions of the eſtabliſhed 
: religion, but by the performance of what duties 
are the Laity to enjoy theſe poſſeſſions? It is 
abſurd, it is contradictory to common ſenſe, 
even to attempt a juſtification. of the deſpotic 


and vindictive means, by which they were aliena- 
ted from the Church, and conveyed into Lay 
hands. Nothing but the moſt intereſted motives 
could induce any man to offer to the world a 
pllliation of proceedings which juſtice abhors, 
and humanity deteſts. The defenders of ſuch 
flagrant culpability; only ſay that in ſimilar 
circumſtances they would be . of the 8 
crime. 


. . 
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4 When * it 15805 Gk OY landholder 


. was mounted ſo high on the pinnacle of pre- 
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„ ſumption, as to venture to lay claim to that 
6 which is not contained in his grant? There 
is no inſtance of the kind.“ 


| It is e be to what lengths 
an aſſuming confidence will proceed, even in 


direct oppoſition to daily experience. For when 
a favourite hypotheſis is to be ſupported, the 
moſt inconſiſtent aſſertions, the moſt contra- 


dictory arguments, are thought neceſſary, if 
not to convince, at leaſt to miſlead. The many 


examples of paſt years of landholders putting in 


aà claim, and even attempting to wreſt, by a 
legal proceſs, the property of other landholders 


from them, are too recent to need a recapitula- 


tion. That ſuch inſtances. have come under 
your own cognizance, muſt be admitted, how- 
ever you plead ignorance, in order to be as 
conſiſtent as you can; and to make your vi- 

ſionary ſcheme of A even palatable to 

thoſe who are moſt immediately concerned. But 
| Juſtice needs no meretricions ſupport ; . her ba- 
lance is her beſt emblem ; deprive her of that, 


and n deprive her of exiſtence. 


You 5 « there is no bank ſet up, no, not 
% even the pretence or ſhadow of a proof of 
former poſſeſſion.“ This is actually a falſe 

allegation, and tantamount to the confidence 


with 


I 


» x. 


„ 


with which it is made. . It is 2 ell knoata fact 
that almoſt all the claims of the Church, which 
you deem novel, and which you boldly affirm 


were never heard of before, are founded upon 


official documents“, which have been preſerved 
from the violence nd depredation that pilfered 
its property of more real value. I will not be 
ſo illiberal as to ſuppoſe you made this affirma- 
tion at the expence of your veracity; I will 
rather conclude, though you ſpent. ſome time 
in the inveſtigation of the matter, you have 
totally overlooked the very foundation upon 
Which thoſe claims are founded. Upon a re- 
view of the ſubject, it is hoped, you will be ſa” 
ingenuous as to make this acknowledgement. 
lt is no degradation to the underſtanding of any 


man, to acknowledge a fault, much leſs an 
overſight; but it is an additional link to his 


candour, and de woken 10 more in the 


8 5 A e | 
* 10 Nis 5 of Botbal, in the comity of Northumberland, 7 
there are at preſent authentic documents, above one hundred 
_  vears old, which prove to a demonſtration that the land, belong- | 
ing to the Duke of Portland, once paid Tythe; and moreover 
was the only land in that pariſh that did pay for a certain time. 
That very land which did once pay "Tithe, and was the only land 


then that did pay, now pays none, though all the other land in 
the pariſh. pays at preſent, How this tranſmutation was accom- 
pliſhed is uncertain, though it appears rather ſuſpicious; and 

Wee a minute go. dl would redound bitte to bo ct * 
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(6 % 
al opinion of all parties, than all the rancour 


and malevolence, the aſperity and abuſe, that 
can fall from a vindictive pen dipped in the 


blackeſt gall. The production that is dictated 


by revenge, and proſeeuted by virulence, is 
ſeldom productive of any beneficial effects. The 


diſpaſſionate and impartial view it with an eye 


of pity z whilſt the intelligent and enlightened. 


commiſerate the man whoſe paſſions are ſo re- 
3 fraftory as to be 27 ner = Wiſive weakneſs.” 


It is endhüy a vide: firetch for whey ago . 


eoniſirtraghs: effrontery to alledge, that all de · 
crees which have been given in favour of the 


Church are founded in error, and liable to re- 


verſal. To. ſuppoſe that every learned Judge, 


and impartial Jury, before whom theſe. impor- 


tant cauſes have been tried, and by them deci. 


ded, could be fo prejudiced by falſe appearances, 
and biafſed by improper. motives, that they 
were utterly incapacitated to determine berwixt - 


right and wrong, betwixt truth and falſity ; ; 


and that all their deciſions were founded. in 
error, is as viſionary and chimerical as the 8 
wildeſt exploits of the illuſtrious Knight of La 


Mancha. The Gentlemen who fat as ſpecial 


Jurymen, to decide upon the merits of thoſe 
cauſes, had their own. properties to defend 


againſt all incroachments whatſoever, and. can - 


even 


E 61 ) 


even you ſuppoſe that thoſe men "of landed . 


eſtates could be ſo blind to their own intereft, 


and ſo void of all integrity, as to form a com- 
bination in delivering their verdict, to deprive 
themſelves and their poſterity of part of their 
real property ? Abſurdities ought always to be 


clothed in ſpecious apparel, but when they are 
ſo bare · faced, ſerious argument is thrown 


away upon them, and they ought to be treated 


with that Tichcule they ſo amply deſerve. 2074 
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- Your Werber to doomſday its poor ant pitiful : 
indeed, derogatory to an Engliſhin an, and in- 
ſulting to every friend of berty. The argu- 


1 drawn from it is 5 of him who made 


it. This ſurvey was. made b y the command of 


an arbitrary tyrant, whoſe Jill was his law; 3 
and whoſe pleaſure ' his prevailing. paſſion ; : 
who depopulated. whole pariſhes, and threw 
them into barren waſtes ; who. deprived all the 


ancient, Engliſh nobility of their paternal eſtates, 


and conferred them upon; his needy followers ; 5 


and to perpetuate the vaflalage of the nation, he 
left this book among the archives of his capital, 7 


. as a r archetype | to alp future 7 e 
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I is from this celetiiated Founthtivh you d 


your: no leſs celebrious axiom, viz. That "the 
| Crown is dhe fountain 'of ret This impe- 1 
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rious Monarch believed in the ſame 88 
and left it upon record, for the improvement of 
future ages; how much you have proſited by 
the peruſal you announce to the public, who 
will hardly regret. that you were not eh a 
Monarch, 


That elk taught PA" in 8 you a are 
ſo converſant, ſhews how ſenſible you are of 
the weakneſs of your cauſe, and the futility of 
your arguments. To attempt to ſupport a bad 
cauſe, by !perſonally abuſing the Clergy of paſt 
ages, as well as the preſent, is no demonſtration 
of the ſoundneſs of your underſtanding, nor 
any proof of your benevolence and candour, 
To ſtigmatize your Chriſtian teachers with the 
odious terms of fools and knaves, is doing an' 
injury to common ſenſe, and throwing the 
obloquy of paſſive obedience on our progenitors, 
who ſubmitted to be taught in all religious and 
moral duties, by a claſs of men altogether i in- 


3 capacitated for ſuch an important charge. 


This imputation bears hard upon the human 
ſpecies, by ſuppoſing mankind ſo immerſed in 
knavery and folly, that they would ſuffer the 
miniſters of religion to practice ſuch impoſitions 
as are derogatory to reaſon, and ſubverſive of 
honeſty. Such a complication. of | deliberate 
awd and bare-faced eee as your inven- 

tive 


<8) 


tive imagination pourtrays, muſt long before 
this time have rouſed the community to a ſenſe 
of its own immediate intereſt, had the evils 
which you deſcribe, been either real or in 
exiſtence. There are few ages ſo invelved in 
ignorance, and immerſed in barbariſm, as not 
to be capable of determining with preciſion, of 
actions that have an immediate relation to their 
preſent and future welfare. A paſſive com- 
pliance to obnexious meaſures may probably for 
a ſeaſon lull them into a thoughtleſs ſecurity; 
but when the authority, which this compliance 
eſtabliſhes, begins to act with proper exertion, _ 
the good or evil reſulting from ſuch exertion, 
muſt ſoon be convincing how far their former 
conduct is praiſe- worthy or reprehenſible. Every 
meaſure, whether actually for the good of ſo- 
ciety, or really ſubverſive of it, is capable of 
bearing a certain exertion, beyond which it 
cannot go without endangering its own exiſt- 
ence, This is a ſelf- evident fact, and needs no 
demonſtration. But how our anceſtors could . 
be ſo blind to their own intereſt, as to ſuffer © 


the ignominious yoke of folly and knavery for 


ſo many centuries, without a proper reſiſtance 
in behalf of common humanity, is a paradox 
that requires to be elucidated, and is worthy of 
the fertility of your genus, and the 8 
of FORT IST diction. UN 
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1 8 ITY in al ages, Ko probably 


in all countries, is the ſame. Capable of im- 
provement by a proper application. 


The partial 
or total neglect of this application forms that 


wonderful diſtinction i in the intellectual improve- 


ments of different men in all ages, and king: 


doms of the world. To aſſert, or even to ſup- 
pole, that thoſe capabilities with which the 
human mind is endowed, are reſtricted to a 
certain claſs of men, or to certain countries, is 


: certainly illiberal and unphiloſophical, unworthy 
of your enlightened underſtanding; and depre- 


* 


. 


ciating to the extenſiveneſs of your hiſtorical 
knowledge. This ſacrifice, in ſupport of a 


favourite hypotheſis, will by many be deemed 


neither real patriotiſm, nor true wiſdom. When 
you boldly conclude that the Clergy of the 
preſent. and paſt ages are both fools and knaves, 
you ingenuouſly ſet them upon an equality 


with the Barons and Knights their compeers, - 


who could be ſo illiterate, and yet ſo ſtupid, as 
to ſuffer ſuch flagrant impoſitions in ſuch im- 
portant concerns. But experience, that ſage 
inſtructreſs, informs us, that even genius and 
erudition bow not always at the hallowed d ſhrine | 

of veracity. £ „ 7 
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16-4 is a e to 8 from 
check conduct of the Gentleman, and deſcend to 


the childiſh but harmleſs effuſions of invec. 


tive and ſcurrility. To fay ſach conduct is un- 


| becoming, unworthy, and illiberal, would be 
too lenient; to ſay that it is ignorant, fooliſh, | 


and ieee Og would be too much con- 


deſcenſion; * in adopting ſomething of that f 
method for whick you are already ſo notoriouſly 
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conſpicuous. Whatever opinion you undertake 


to defend, whether religious, moral, or political ; 


though you begin with all imaginable confi- = 


dence of the rectitude of your conduct, it is an 
_ Incumbent duty you owe to yourſelf, and to 


ſociety, to proceed with candour, inveſtigate 
with attention, and conclude with diffidence, 


always remembering that infallibility is not the 


lot of humanity. But when you, upon a very 


. curſory examination, condemn jointly and ſe- 


5 parately, both men and meaſures, as inimical to 

the very exiſtence of ſociety, you ſubject your- 
ſelf to that cenſure and contempt which fuck 
An injudicious raſhneſs amply deſerves. Nothing 


can more betray the ignorance of an advocate, 


and the weakneſs of his cauſe, than to be com- x 


pelled to uſe abuſive language, and low ſcur- 


rility, in ſupport of that opinion he has under- 


taken to defend. Truth needs no ornament; 
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and when ſhe is bedecked with ſuch unnatural 
and meretricious trappings, ſhe appears under 


ſuch a diſguiſe as to have the very reſemblance 
of her conſtant mann 


e dilin eie is very 8 56 1 | 


late conduct demonſtrates your inveteracy againſt 


the eſtabliſhed government of the Church. You 
enjoy property, the ſpoils of the Church, which 
no Layman can have any natural, or reaſonable 
right to, and attempt to defend the poſſeſſion. 


You have both legally and illegally attempted- to 


-deprive your Pariſh: Prieſt of that litttle compe- 


tency which he has an undoubted right to, by 


virtue of his office. Vau haye, by a variety of 
means, both public and private, attempted to diſ- 


turb the peace of ſociety ; ; to overturn the Hierar- 
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